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The most indifferent souls, and perhaps even the hardest,
can feel the human values of a genuine grief. The keenest
sympathy was universally felt. Gladstone forgot all political
rancour and wrote a deeply moved letter: "You and I were,
as I believe, married in the same year. It has been permitted
to both of us to enjoy a priceless boon through a third of a
century. Spared myself the blow which has fallen on you,
1 can form some conception of what it must have been and
be. . . ." And he assured him that in this hour of trial he
felt deeply for him and with him. He was sincere, and for an
instant, no doubt, each of the two rivals appeared to the
other in his true light, no longer distorted by passion.
Thus it happens that from time to time a madman may have
a few moments of relief, during which his phantoms flee
away. But then the shapes are twisted again, the faces
around him begin to grimace, and once more his attendant
turns into a monster.

While she lived, his Mary Anne had been justly proud of
the fact that she spared Dizzy all those vexatious cares which
exhaust a man's mind. Since his marriage, house and
servants had for him become perfect machines to which he
need not give a moment's thought. "There was no care
that she could not mitigate, and no difficulty which she
could not face. She was the most cheerful and courageous
woman I ever knew." But once gone, she could no longer
protect her great man. Her fortune had only been a life-
interest, even the house passed to heirs, and Dizzy had to
move out and take refuge in a hotel. To leave Grosvenor
Gate, where he had spent thirty-three happy years, was like
a second parting from Mary Anne. Here was the house
where she had waited for him, night after night, on his
return from the Commons, the house always lit up, which
he could see shining from afar in the fog when he came home
after a trying sitting. Here was the domestic hearth, the